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The  Singing  Fingers 
Carol  Johnstone  Sharp 

**Miss  Nellie,  can  you  begin  the  music  where  we  make  our 
turn  and  step-swing?"  called  the  physical  culture  teacher. 

'*Yes,"  answered  Miss  Nellie  softly,  and  first  moving  her 
agile  fingers  soundlessly  over  the  keys,  she  began  to  play  at 
the  point  where  the  dancing  group  turned  to  a  step-swing. 

Presently,  the  dance  over,  the  teacher  called  again,  **Miss 
Nellie,  do  you  remember  the  song  I  played  to  you  yesterday? 
I  think  we'll  teach  that  to  the  class  now." 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer  as  before,  and  without  hesitation 
the  fingers  fluttered  into  place  like  alighting  birds  and  began 
a  little  song  that  Miss  Nellie  had  heard  yesterday  for  the  first 
time,  and  then  only  twice. 

**Miss  Nellie,"  said  the  teacher,  think  that  is  a  little  too 
high  for  these  girls'  voices.    Could  you  play  it  in  a  lower  key?" 

**Yes."  For  the  third  time  the  fingers  settled  into  the 
grooves  between  the  black  keys,  and  without  a  mistake  the 
new  song  was  transposed  several  tones  lower. 

The  hour  finished.  Miss  Nellie  arose  softly,  reached  for 
her  jacket  on  a  nearby  chair  and  stepped  quickly  and  surely 
across  the  wide  floor.  She  paused  a  moment  at  the  head  of  a 
stairway  at  the  opposite  side  and  then  tripped  lightly  down 
the  long  flight  to  the  Assembly  Hall  below. 

''Hello,  Miss  Nellie!"  three  little  boys  greeted  her  almost 
simultaneously  as  she  sat  down  before  another  piano.  ''Hello 
Albert,  and  Pat, — and  Paul!"  answered  Miss  Nellie  cheerfully, 
and  two  of  the  three,  smiling  at  her  recognition,  skipped  back 
to  their  chairs.  But  Paul  lingered,  leaning  against  the  piano, 
watching  and  listening  quietly  as  Miss  Nellie  rippled  a  light 
passage  along  the  notes.  Several  times  he  started  to  speak. 
When  the  words  finally  came,  "Miss  Nellie,"  he  ventured  timidly, 
"can't  you  really  see  at  all?'' 
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"Of  course  I  see,  Paul!"  she  said,  **I  have  a  special  way, 
and  a  lovely  one." 

"But  those  black  glasses  over  your  eyes", — Paul  hesitated, 
"can  you  see  anything  through  them?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  to!"  Miss  Nellie  laughed  gently  as  if 
enjoying  a  little  joke  of  her  own.  "FU  tell  you  a  secret:  look, 
my  eyes  are  here!"  Miss  Nellie  spread  out  her  hands  before 
the  puzzled  boy  who  examined  her  fingers  intently.  He  was 
still  shaking  his  head  when  a  group  of  boys  with  their  teacher 
filed  into  the  Assembly  Hall,  many  of  them  calling  a  pleasant 
greeting  to  Miss  Nellie,  and  being  as  pleasantly  greeted  in  re- 
turn. 

I  have  known  Miss  Nellie  for  a  long  time,  and  as  I  watched 
her  working  with  poise  and  contentment  among  her  friends, — 
and  everyone  at  The  Training  School  manages  to  be  her  good 
friend — remembered  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  was 
not  so.  When  Miss  Nellie  first  came  to  be  the  School's  pianist 
she  lived  much  to  herself,  she  was  moody  and  lonely,  and  most 
of  us  felt  a  mute  pity  for  the  unhappy  young  girl  with  the 
great  handicap. 

But  now,  — who  could  imagine  pitying  Miss  Nellie,  who  is 
one  of  those  unmistakably  cheerful  and  contented  people  one 
occasionally  meets? 

So  I  went  to  call  upon  her  late  one  afternoon.  As  I  entered 
her  room  she  laid  aside  a  curious  sort  of  lap-board  upon  which 
were  arranged  groups  of  little  brass  pegs,  some  very  small, 
others  slightly  larger. 

"What  on  earth  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I'm  working  a  cross  word  puzzle!"  said  Miss  Nellie 
in  disgust,  "and  I  simply  cannot  think  of  a  six-letter  word 
meaning  annoyance." 

"Oh,  bother?"  I  suggested  hopefully. 

/"Oh!  Bother!"  she  exclaimed  delightedly.  "Wait  until  I 
write  it  down,"  and  seizing  the  board  she  quickly  shifted  the 
tiny  pegs  until  the  missing  word  slipped  into  place  on  the 
Braille  puzzle. 

"There,  that  finishes  it,"  she  said.  "I  love  these  cross  word 
puzzles,  but  I  get  so  intent  on  them  that  the  time  passes — Oh, 
I  guess  you  can't  see  any  more!"  Miss  Nellie  broke  off  sud- 
denly, crossed  the  room,  and  with  a  sure  touch  snapped  on  the 
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electric  light.  "I  had  forgotten  how  late  it  was.  Yes,  there 
is  the  five  o'clock  whistle." 

Miss  Nellie  has  that  mysterious  musical  gift  called  ''abso- 
lute pitch,"  so  I  asked  curiously,  "Can  you  tell  me  what  note 
is  sounded  by  that  five  o'clock  whistle?" 

"Two  notes,"  she  answered  promptly,  "D  and  A.  And 
there,  do  you  hear  the  tower  clock?  Listen  to  the  middle 
F-sharp  ring  on  after  it  has  finished  striking." 

It  seemed  miraculous  to  me,  for  I  knew  she  was  right:  I 
had  tried  it  on  the  piano  once.  "Well,  when  someone  plays  a 
G-flat  chord  on  the  piano,  how  do  you  know  it  is  G-flat  and 
notGorF?" 

Miss  P^ellie  laughed.  "Why,  I  cannot  explain  it  at  all.  It 
just  sounds  like  G-flat;  it  couldn't  be  anything  else.  Your 
mother's  voice  couldn't  belong  to  anyone  else:  it's  like  that." 

We  heard  steps  in  the  hallway  pass  her  door.  "There  goes 
Miss  Alice,"  she  said,  "Yes,  she  is  tired  tonight. — And 
there  is  Louisa  hurrying  after  her.  Her  steps  sound  anxious. 
Louisa  just  abouts  worships  Miss  Alice.  She  even  walks  a 
little  like  her.    Well,  I  guess  I  just  about  worship  her  myself." 

-  "Tell  me  why.  Miss  Nellie,"  I  asked,  and  although  Nellie 
seldom  talks  a  great  deal,  my  persistent  questions  and  her  own 
desire  to  do  Miss  Alice  justice  brought  out  her  story,  bit  by  bit. 

"Well,  you  know  I  went  to  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  because  at  home  I  had  tried  so 
hard  to  pick  out  on  the  piano  the  little  tunes  my  mother  played, 
they  let  me  study  not  only  piano,  but  pipe  organ,  harmony, 
and  voice.  We  were  given  finger  exercises  on  a  table  and  on  a 
silent  clavier,  learning  to  find  the  groupings  of  the  black  keys, 
taking  musical  dictation,  writing  it  in  Braille  and  memorizing 
it, — all  this  so  we  should  not  depend  too  much  upon  finding  the 
notes  of  the  piano  *by  ear.'  I  loved  it,  and  I  knew  it  was  some- 
thing I  could  learn  to  do  well. 

"Then  when  The  Training  School  sent  to  my  School  for  a 
pianist  who  could  *pick  up'  music  easily,  and  play  pieces  even 
when  the  music  for  them  was  not  right  at  hand,  they  chose 
me.  I  was  glad,  in  a  way, — but  oh !  I  was  so  anxious,  so  fear- 
ful. The  new  School  seemed  too  big,  too  unknown,  and  I  was 
the  only  blind  person  on  the  grounds.    I  wondered  if  anyone 
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would  be  friendly  to  me,  and  I  listened  carefully  to  the  voices 
I  heard  to  see  if  I  could  understand  what  they  thought  of  me. 

"You  asked  about  Miss  Alice.  Well,  her's  was  almost  the 
first  voice  I  heard.  Oh!  it  was  kind!  It  was  sweet,  too,  with 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  and  I  knew  right  away  that  she  was 
gentle  and  good.  It  was  she  who  showed  me  the  necessary 
places  where  I  must  walk  every  day  to  and  from  my  work,  and 
then  she  gave  me  into  Louisa's  care. 

"I  learned  quickly,  and  did  not  need  to  depend  for  very 
long  upon  counting  steps,  or  trying  to  ^detect*  the  presence  of 
buildings  or  large  trees,  for  it  soon  grew  familiar  and  easy. 
And  the  children  were  always  kind,  always  helpful. 

"And  yet,  I  was  unhappy.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  every- 
one grieved  because  I  was  blind,  and  I  thought  it  must  grieve 
me,  too.  Then,  I  was  terribly  homesick  when  I  first  came  here. 
I  had  not  figured  out  what  I  wanted  to  make  of  my  life,  and  did 
not  understand  things  like  that  very  well. 

"Then  one  day  Miss  Alice  found  me  crying.  I  told  her  I 
wished  God  had  made  me  like  her,  instead  of  making  me  blind 
and  lonely.  And  she  said,  so  gently,  *God  might  have  given  me, 
when  I  was  born,  a  wonderful  gift  of  music,  and  the  power  to 
make  people  happy  with  it.  But  He  said,  "No,  I  will  keep  that 
gift  for  Nellie,  because  she  will  not  see,  like  other  people,  and 
will  need  this  talent  to  make  her  life  glad  and  rich," ' 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way.  But  it  was  true:  the 
children  seemed  to  like  me  because  I  could  make  them  happy 
with  my  playing.  And  then  I  began  to  listen  to  other  voices 
and  see  if  I  could  find  other  people  who  might  be  friendly  to 
me  if  I  would  give  them  the  chance: — ^there  was  Miss  G.,  whose 
voice  is  mellow  and  smiling;  Mr.  A.,  whose  speech  is  always 
like  a  deep  song;  Mrs.  R.,  with  sunshine  in  every  word  she 
speaks;  Miss  F.,  full  of  life  and  personality.  And  Miss  Anna! 
Dear  Miss  Anna!  There  was  never  a  voice  like  hers.  It  was 
all  joy  and  gentleness  and  tenderness."  (I  was  amazed;  she 
had  seen  all  that  we  with  eyes  had  taken  years  to  discover.) 
"It  began  to  be  wonderful  to  listen  for  these  things  in  people, 
and  their  voices  always  told  the  truth,  even  from  the  first  time 
I  really  tried  to  hear  what  they  were  like." 

"Then  the  work  itself  was  so  interesting.  I  could  hear  the 
children  improving  in  their  drills  and  dances.   I  was  a  little 
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proud  sometimes  because  I  could  make  up  pieces  in  rhythm 
to  suit  their  steps,  and  when  the  teachers  would  call  for  any 
piece  we  had  ever  used,  I  could  play  it  right  away  without  hunt- 
ing through  a  lot  of  music  to  find  it.  When  everyone  thought 
it  was  remarkable  that,  in  the  middle  of  a  piece,  I  could  shift 
to  the  key  below  when  the  children  who  were  singing  dropped 
the  pitch,  then  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  do  that,  too." 

"Then  I  loved  practicing  for  the  plays,  especially  the  Christ- 
mas Plays!  That  was  hard  work,  but  it  was  exciting  and  I  got 
so  interested  in  hoping  that  the  children  would  remember  their 
parts  that  I  almost  forgot  to  have  stage-fright  myself.  Well, 
no,  not  quite.  — You  see,  I  was  afraid  /  might  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  music,  and  that  would  throw  everyone  off,  and  that 
would  be  dreadful!" 

"Yes,  I  was  pretty  nervous.  But  the  audiences  are  always 
so  pleased  with  the  plays.  I  could  just  see  the  things  they 
laughed  about — such  friendly  laughter! — and  I  often  shivered 
at  the  hideous  sounds  in  the  scary  scenes.  Oh,  the  plays  are 
a  real  joy,  and  Miss  Alice  works  so  hard  over  them!  And  then 
I  want  them  to  go  well  for  her  sake  too." 

" —  My,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  lonely  or  unhappy!" 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Has  anything  really  disagreeable  or  distressing  ever  hap- 
pened to  you  here?"  I  finally  asked. 

"Only  once,"  said  Miss  Nellie,  catching  her  breath  as  if 
recalling  a  shock  from  which  she  had  never  quite  recovered. 
"It  was  the  night  our  building  burned.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  dreadful  night.  I  was  alone  in  my  room  on  the  third  floor 
when  I  heard  a  strange  roaring  and  crackling  that  seemed  to 
be  everywhere.  Then  I  heard  feet  hurrying  and  people*s  ex- 
cited voices,  —  and  suddenly  I  knew  that  Maxham  was  on  fire, 
was  burning  all  about  me!  I  tried  to  run,  to  move,  but  I  could 
only  stand  and  tremble.  It  was  the  most  terrible  fear  in  the 
world.  I — ^I  could  only  stand  there  crying, — and  wait." 

In  a  flash  I,  too,  could  feel  it  and  hear  it.  I  could  see  a 
blind  girl,  alone  in  the  relentless  dark,  the  dark  unlighted  even 
by  the  roaring  flames,  wringing  her  hands  and  waiting. — 

"But  then  the  door  burst  open  and  Elsie  came  and  took 
me  by  the  hand.   I  heard  everyone  shouting,  'Which  way  shall 
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we  go!'  — ^And  then  suddenly  I  was  calm  and  brave:  /  could 
hear  that  the  fire  was  creeping  up  the  south  stairway:  /  could 
tell  that  the  north  stairs  were  still  clear!  Alone  I  could  not 
have  moved  a  step,  and  yet  with  the  others  near,  I  alone  knew 
the  way  out  to  safety.  'The  front  stairs!'  I  shouted,  'Go  to 
the  front  stairs!'  And  we  all  ran  down  that  way,  with  the 
fire  blazing  behind  us, — and  nobody  was  hurt." 

—"My,  look  at  the  dust  on  this  window  sill!" 

"I  don't  see  any,"  I  said,  feebly,  wiping  away  a  tea,r  that 
ha4  crept  suddenly  down  ,my  cheek  a  moment  betore. 

"No,  I  can  usually  feel  it  before  most  people  can  see  it  at 
all.  That's  why  I  like  to  do  the  dusting  in  here  myself.  And 
see,  do  you  like  the  way  I've  just  arranged  my  bureau  ?  The 
things  on  it  feel  better  balanced  that  way."  ,  , 

"It  is  lovely,"  I  said,  and  it  was. 

"The  picture  in  the  oval  frame  is  my  nephew :  the  other 
is  a  snapshot  of  a  girl  who  used  to  be  here.  She  showed  nie 
how  to  knit.  I  guess  you've  seen  the  af ghan  I  finished  not 
long  ago." 

"Miss  Nellie,"  I  ventured,  "do  you  mind  telling  me  some- 
thing? Do  you  think  you'd  have  been  any  happier  if  you  had 
had  your  sight?"  ' 

She  sat  silent  a  moment,  moving  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
over  the  palm  of  one  hand.  I  wondered  if  there  were  any  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  going  through  her  mind,  any  thought  that  life 
had  cheated  her,  disappointed  her,  thwarted  her. 

"I  used  to  want  to  see  because  there  were  others  who 
wanted  me  to,"  she  said  calmly,  at  last.  "But  my  blindness  is 
not  a  cross.  No,  nb!  I  have  learned  patience  by  the  repetition 
of  the  drills,  by  sitting  quietly  and  waitihg  for  my  turn  to  play. 
I  have  learned  self-reliance  by  finding  my  own  way  aiid  dis- 
covering my  own  friends.  I  knOw  now  that  people  long  for  the 
sunshine  and  joy  that  niusic  holds,  and  the  peace  and  pleasure 
it  brings,  and  I  can  give  them  that.  The  children  love  me, 
and  so  I  know  I  have  been  a  success,  in  my  little  \^ay.  No,  I 
have  not  missed  my  calling.  I  was  made  to  do  this  work. 
Really,  I  am  very  happy!" 
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